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The Niagara has been about ten thousand years, according 
to American geologists, in cutting the gorge from the falls to 
Queenston. Here is a mighty rushing river, dashing over a 
precipice from 150 to 200 feet high, anc yet requiring ten thou- 
sand years at least to cut out a comparatively narrow channel 
through soft limestone rock, and only about 6 miles long. 


What time then must have been consumed by the Colorado 
in digging a channel some hundreds of miles in length and in 
places about a mile in perpendicular depth? And yet these 
rivers began to flow, and the land of Egypt to be formed in what 
geologists would call quite recent times, that is, recent as com- 
pared with the long geologic ages which preceded them. 

It is considerations like the foregoing that influence the geolo- 
gist in his estimation of the time during which the earth has been 
undergoing its development, from the period when the first 
stratified rock was formed down to the present time. 

The whole authentic history of man extends over about five 
thousand years, and the amount of geologic change which has 
been effected in that time amounts to almost nothing. And 
there are very strong evidences, derived from cave explorations 
and other cognate matters in Great Britain and on the continent 
of Europe that prehistoric men existed in these localities, and 
hunted animals of which the very species are now extinct, up- 
wards of ten thousand, and possibly from eighty to one hundred 
thousand years ago. And yet all that man has done, and all the 
records of the presence of prehistoric man to be found in his 
accustomed haunts, are confined to the latter and a comparative- 
ly small portion of the last and shortest geologic age in the 
earth’s history. | 

And when the geologist considers the enormous and almost 
innumerable changes which have taken place and left their in- 
disputable records in the rocks, and the great length of time 
which was required for even the least of these changes, it is not 
at all to be wondered at that he should require, for the complete 
development of the earth, a stretch of duration many times 
longer than the physicist is disposed to allow. 


N. F. Dupuis. 


THE LEGEND OF ULYSSES IN DANTE AND 
TENNYSON. 


(CONTINUED FROM THE APRIL NUMBER.) 





II. 

t the six centuries that have passed since Dante wrote his 

Divina Commedia, our intellectual horizon has been undergoing 
a steady process of purification. Every century has contributed 
to clear away the fictitious and superstitious elements of the 
world of fantasy piously created and bequeathed to us by the 
wonder-loving mind of the middle-ages. The world of Dante with 
its medieval mysticism and terrors, with its curious theological 
and political framework, its supernal and infernal splendours, has 
disappeared. The veritable dragons and chimeras that the im- 
agination of the 13th century saw ramping along the borders of 
the sky and the known world have been touched by a decomposing 
ray and turned into dust and little water drops. The‘curtain has 
been raised that hid that unknown world beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, and the mystery of land and ocean is gone. Gone too 
are the Holy Roman Empire and the crown imperial, the Guelf 
and the Ghibelline, and all that strong and richly coloured yet 
half barbaric civilisation which produced in the same age the saint 
of Assisi and the tyrants of Milan, Giotto’s Campanile and the 
Gesta Romanorum, the Sicilian Vespers and the Wartburg Tourna- 
ment, the theology of Aquinas and the tales of Chaucer and 
Boccacio. But this marvellous world of the past ages has not 
passed away without leaving something behind it. It may be said 
to appear again for the modern spirit in ideal forms of poetry and 
art, in the faerylands of Ariosto, Spenser or Keats, and in 
schools of painting, song, and sculpture which recall the idyllic 
figures of the bucolics of Theocritus and Virgil, the visions of 
Dante, the tales of Boccaccio and the story of Arthur, a beautiful 
world of legend in which the modern spirit can still find fitting sym- 
bols of the ideal. There blow the zephyrs, there the lotus bloonis, 
and Oenone wanders in the vale of Ida; there the breezes may 
bear your silken sails down to tower’d Camelot, or to Bagdat’s 
shrines of fretted gold, the home of the good Haroun Alraschid. 
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There is the vale of Avalon and wounded Arthur watched by 
weeping queens. And with this legendary world filled with the 
creations of ‘the supreme Caucasian mind’ there blends easily and 
naturally all that is noble and pathetic in history, all that time 
has hallowed and made memorable for men, from Homer ‘the 
Ionian father of the rest’ to young Columbus ‘pacing mute by 
ocean’s rim,’ to Milan and ‘the chanting quires.’ 

This is the ‘ Palace of Art,’ the heritage of the cultured, of 
which Tennyson is often a delicate interpreter for us. He has 
great merit as the poet of certain features of English life; the 
squire, the parson, the farmer, the miller, the idyllic scenes of 
English country life are tenderly and exquisitely touched in his 
- poems. But outside of England, when he travels in Italy, on the 
lake of Como, it is not the blue waters gr the olive-clad hills, or 
the marvellous sky and sunshine, or the sunburnt peasant that 
catch his fancy as they do that of Browning. It is the verse in 
which Virgil has celebrated the district, ‘the rich Virgilian rustic 
measure,’ the rhythm of the second Georgic, that haunts his ear 
and fills his imagination. In Milan, it is the achievment of the 
middle ages, ‘the giant window’s blazoned fires’ and the ‘hundred 
spires’ of the great cathedral; in Genoa it is the old hall which 
recalls the long departed glory of the Dorias and the Spinolas, 

A princely people’s awful princes, 

The grave, severe Genovese of old. 
In such cases Tennyson is emphatically the scholar-poet, and 
almost more of the scholar than the poet ; for though none touches 
them more happily and hardly any with so much of the tender- 
ness and appreciation of the scholar, it remains true that Tenny- 
son’s imagination is rather delicate and refined than powerful. 
He does not recreate those worlds of the past for us as Keats can 
in Endymion or Isabella or St. Agnes Eve. He is critical, allusive, 
scholarly, rather than profoundly creative. The idyllic world of 
Theocritus, the Daphnis idyll, the tale of Boccaccio lives again 
in Keats; the classic Pantheism, the conception of the mighty 


mother takes new life from the hands of Shalley. But Oenone and — 


Tithonus, even the Lotus-eaters, for all their sweet, smooth verse 
remain unreal and shadowy, without that deep sense of under- 
lying reality which inspires Keats’s picture of the Lamia or 
Shelley’s Hymn of Pan. Short as it is, the Ulysses is the most 
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powerful of Tennyson's poems in this style, and this is in a great 
measure due to the fact that here he has the support of the 
strongly constructive and dramatic genius of Dante. 

The fundamental conception of the poem is the irresistible 
instinct of Ulysses to resume the wandering life of the adventurer 
and explorer. There is no hint of this in the Odyssey where it 
is with no pleasure that Ulysses hears from Teiresias the divine 
command to make another voyage on the deep. (Od. xxiii, 263-8.) 
But it is an essential part of Dante’s conception of Ulysses, the 
very secret of that restless, striving and much daring soul, as 
Dante with a fine anticipation of the great navigators and ex- 
plorers of modern times conceives it. The first words that Dante 
hears Ulysses speak strike this note: ‘‘ Neither the sweet bond 
of a son, nor pious affection for an aged father, nor the love I 
owed Penelope, which should have made her days joyful, could 
guell within me the desire I had to see the world and the ways of 
men in their vice and in their virtue.”” This is Tennyson's theme 
which he paraphrases and expands with a true poet's power till 
he has made the haughtily plain and reserved style of Dante in- 
telligible to the modern ear. 

I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 

Life to the lees : all times I have enjoy’d 
Greatly, have sufter'd greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 
Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 

Vext the dim sea: I am become a name; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known. 

That is magnificent translation in the larger sense of the word, 
and perhaps the only adequate translation, when a true poet takes 
the pen and translates not merely the sense but the inward force, 
the indefinable power of his original, so that contemporaries can 
feel the pathos and the poetry that lie Jocked up in unfamiliar 
style and rhythm. 

It is true there seems to be something of a new note, some- 
thing characteristic of the modern self-consciousness in that 
Faust-like yearning to exhaust the joys of life, to ‘drink life to 
the lees,’ and in that romantic delight peculiar to the northman 
in breaking seas and blustering winds. All that is alien to the 
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classical spirit and unfamiliar even to Dante who was no Venetian 
or Genoese sea-rover but a land-loving Florentine of the thir- 
teenth century. But it is the modern equivalent of that spirit of 
adventure which is the distinctive character of Dante’s Ulysses. 
This is the relation of Tennyson to Dante throughout the 

poem. The fundamental ideas are there in Dante expressed in a 
powerful though somewhat severe and condensed form, an 
austere parsimony of style in which every word takes its force 
from the dramatic intensity of the situation; while in Tennyson 
the same ideas are repeated in a more expansive and lyrical 
manner, slightly modified here and there by touches of romantic 
sentiment which though not entirely absent are severely repress- 
edin Dante. Thus it is Dante’s invention and quite unsanctioned 
by Homer, ‘that little band of companions who did not desert me,’ 
and of whom he says in his quiet way ‘‘And I and my companions 
were old and worn when we came to that narrow strait where 
Hercules set up his pillars for a mark that men may be warned 
not to go beyond them.” Then Ulysses makes his ‘little oration’ 
to them, “‘O brothers, who through a hundred thousand perils 
have reached the western bounds of the world, do not refuse, etc.” 
The plain and simple words of Dante draw their force in a great 
measure from the dramatic power of the situation; there is no 
need of elaboration or adornment. In Tennyson all this becomes 
lyrical and is expressed with effusion. The romantic feeling of 
adventure which is latent in Dante, implicit in the situation, be- 
comes explicit in Tennyson. 

There lies the port ; the vessel puffs her sail ; 

There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners, 

Souls that have toil’d and wrought, and thought with me— 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads—you and I are ola; , 

Old age hath yet his honour and his toil ; 

Death closes all: but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 
This curious resemblance in fundamental ideas, as of thoughts 
restated for the new point of view and enlarged feeling of a later 
age, and yet substantially the same, is very apparent in the appeal 
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which in both poems Ulysses makes to his companions. In Dante 
Ulysses says with a heroic scorn of ease for the few years of life 
left them, ‘‘O brothers, this little bit of waking life yet left us, do 
not refuse to it the opportunity of exploring this new world— 
where men have never passed. Consider the seed of which you 
are; ye were not made to live like brutes but to follow virtue and 
knowledge.” That is all; but the scornful emphasis on the words 
“this little bit of waking life,” questa tanto picctola vigilia is hardly 
to be rendered in a translation; and ts not less admirable than 
the powerful simplicity and brevity of that 

Fatti non foste a viver come bruti 

Ma per seguir virtute e conoscenza. 

‘Made ye never were to live like as the brutes do, etc.’ 

In Tennyson it is the same restless, eager soul that expresses 
itself; but there is a modern note of subjective melancholy, of 
contemplative yearning and unrest 

Yet all experience 1s an arch wherethro'’ 

Gleams that untravell'd world whose margin fades 

For ever and for ever when I move. 

How dull it 1s to pause, to make an end 

To rust unburnished, not to shine in use 

As tho’ to breathe were life. Life piled on life 

Were all too little, and of one to me 

Little remains. 
In Dante the thirst of Ulysses to have experience of that mysteri- 
ous world ‘without people’ beyond the straits has something of 
the medizval love of the wonderful and the miraculous. Tenny- 
son modernizes this into a more refined and developed conscious- 
ness of the mvstery of man’s life, a brief moment of consciousness 
surrounded by the silence of eternity 

but every hour is saved 

From that eternal silence, something more 

A Bringer of new things; and vile it were 

For some three suns to store and hoard myself 

And this gray spirit yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 
But at bottom it is the same conception somewhat disguised by 
the more flowing and lyrical manner of the nineteenth century 
and re-edited, so to speak, for the wider sense it has of life Thus 
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at every remove, Horace, Dante, Tennyson, we are taken further 
from the actual Homeric Ulysses by the very process of interpre- 
tation which shows us the implicit ideal it contains. Even Horace 
in his epistle to Lollius depicts an ideal which is not quite explicit 
in the Odyssey ; Dante goes still further on the same road, and 
Tennyson completes the process by giving us a Ulysses with the | 
refined and enlarged sense of life characteristic of the 19th cen- 
tury. Dante’s Ulysses is under the spell of an unknown and 
mysterious globe as yet unexplored. He is the contemporary of 
Marco Polo and Mandeville and is certain to encounter magic 
and monsters on his voyage. In Tennyson this is transmuted into 
modern sentiment, the glamour and mystery of the sea which has 
still some hold on the imaginative mind. 
The long day wanes ; the slow moon climbs; the deep 
Moans round with many voices. 
It is true towards the end of the poem, Tennyson has inserted 
some beautiful lines designed to recall the magic and mystery 
of the world as it existed for the ancient and medizval mind 
for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die, 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
That is a fine kind of local colour, but were it not for the exquisite 
touch which harmonizes all, we might feel that however beautiful 
in itself, however appropriate to the Homeric and even the 
Dantean Ulysses, it took something from the significance of the 
rest of a poem which might, almost every word of it, be the 
address of some famous sea-adventurer of modern times, a Raleigh 
or a Frobisher, to his companions. The poem in short is a very 
beautiful expression of the modern romantic spirit of adventure 
which though at bottom the same in every age to that of Homer 
~ backwards, yet may be fitly represented, as it is here, as having a 
refinement and self-consciousness peculiar to itself. Even in that 
justification of his wandering propensities which Ulysses feels 
himself obliged to make to Telemachus, there is something dis- 
tinctively modern, the justification of a character and its actions 
not by any external conception of law but by the inward law of 
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its own development. The lines contain an excellent picture of 
two strongly contrasted types and are more profoundly original 
than anything else in the poem: 

This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 

To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle— 

Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 

This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 

A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 

Subdue them to the useful and the good. 

Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 

Of common duties, decent not to fail 

In offices of tenderness, and pay 

Meet adoration to my household gods, 

When I am gone. He works his work, I mine. 
A most beautiful description of the office of a ruler, an Oswald or 
an Alfred, in an age just emerging into civilized life. The char- 
acterisation of the home-keeping type is delicate and true, the 
phrase plain and powerful like that of Dante and deriving as in 
him a double force from the dramatic setting 

Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 

Of common duties, decent not to fail 

In offices of tenderness. 

We see then what Tennyson’s poem is. The framework, the 
fundamental conception, even the leading ideas are substantially 
those of Dante, but Tennyson has breathed the breath of modern 
life into it, has renewed and recreated its spirit so to speak into 
a form adapted to the modern mind and representing more clearly 
the modern consciousness of life. In one sense Tennyson’s poem 
is so entirely based upon Dante’s that it might almost be called a 
translation, a noble translation of one great poet by another into 
the language and sentiment of his own age, perhaps the only 
really adequate and successful kind of translation. But after all 
there is something of the universal character of poetic work in 
this. Even the most original of poets is generally, in a more or 
less obvious way transforming or building upon the work of his 
predecessors, but in Tennyson’s Ulysses as in Virgil’s Eclogues 
this relation is more than usually conscious and evident. 

But there is a curious and very characteristic difference in the 
manner of the two poets, Dante’s style is severe and reserved, 
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It reads like what it is, a scroll of doom where there are ho words 
but what are strictly necessary and every one of these of fatal 
importance. It is a style natural to Dante, fluid enough in its 
shaping to catch and reflect every phase of feeling but adamantine 
in its settled and final state like a cut gem; but it has a special 
appropriateness as the language of the personages of the Inferno 
who speak from a region where the hopes and fears and the com- 
mon sympathies of humanity have almost ceased to exist. 

Dante’s Ulysses is not unconscious of the heroism, the 
mingled terror and pleasure of wandering on the wide ways of 
ocean. He feels what is poetic and romantic in that, too, and in 
the fidelity of his aged companions, but it is all condensed in a 
single emphatically placed word or phrase 

Ma misi me per I’alto mare aperto 
Sol con un legno and con quella compagna 
Picciola, dalla qual non fui deserto 
‘alone on the great ocean with that small band who never de- 
serted me.’’ In Tennyson these details blossom out into pictures- 
que description 
There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners, 
Souls that have toil’d and wrought and thought with me— 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, etc. 
Tennyson’s style is lyrical and effusive, Dante’s grave, reserved 
and dramatic. 

There is another merit which one would like to notice in this 
poem of Tennyson’s. It is in my opinion the most perfect and 
- sustained specimen of his blank verse which we possess. It is the 
golden mean between the somewhat broken and unorganized 
blank verse of his English idylls and the sweet but often rather 
nerveless movement of his rhythm in the Idylls of the King. In 
the Ulyesses there is not a single lapse. Every rhythm whether 


ornate, as ae es 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy 
or plain, as 
I am a part of all that I have met 
is admirable ; every pause, however unusual, is excellently placed, 
as in the line 
but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more 
A bringer of new things. 
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It has all Tennyson’s characteristic grace and sweetness with 
more strength and candour than is usual. There is constant 
variety yet everywhere perfect naturalness. In the verse of 
Ulysses he has really succeeded in uniting some of the best 
qualities of terza rima, as Dante uses it, its fluidity, its freedom 
and variety of movement, its natural dignity and the emphatic 
power of its accents and pauses. JAMES CAPPON. 


FROM RUSKIN. 


ON A PICTURE OF BOTICELLI'S. 





PROMISED some note of Sandro’s* Fortitude, before whom I 
asked you to sit and read the end of my last letter ; and I've lost 
my own notes about her, and forget, now, whether she has a sword, 
or a mace ;—it does not matter. What is chiefly notable in her is— 
that you would not, if you had to guess who she was, take her for 
Fortitude at all. Everybody else’s Fortitudes announce themselves 
clearly and proudly. They have tower-like shields, and lion-like hel- 
mets—and stand firm astride on their legs,—and are confidently ready 
for all comers. 

Yes ;—that is your common Fortitude. Very grand, though com- 
mon. But not the highest, by any means. 

Ready for all comers, and a match tor them,--thinks the universal 
Fortitude ;—no thanks to her for standing so steady, then ! 

But Boticelli’s Fortitude is no match, it may be, for any that are 
coming. Worn, somewhat; and not a little weary, instead of stand- 
ing ready for all comers, she is sitting,—apparently in reverie, her 
fingers playing restlessly and idly—nay, I think—even nervously, 
about the hilt of her sword. 

For her battle is not to begin to-day ; nor did it begin yesterday. 
Many a morn and eve have passed since it began—and now—is this 
to be the ending day of it? And if this—by what manner of end ? 

That is what Sandro’s Fortitude is thinking. Ard the playing 
fingers about the sword-hilt would fain let it fall, if it might be: and 
yet, how swiftly and gladly will they close on it, when the far-off 
trumpet blows, which she will hear through all her reverie !—Morn- 
ings in Florence. 


*Sandro, familiar form of Alessandro, Boticelli's christian name. 
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